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WRECK OF THE MEDUSA, 

On the restoration of the general peace, in the 
year 1814, the French possessions on the west 
coast of Africa, which had been taken by the 
British forces, were agreed to be given up. An 
expedition, consisting of a frigate and three oth- 
er vessels, having on board nearly four hundred 
persons, men of science, artisans, agricultur- 
ists, &c. was accordingly despatched in June, 
1816, to take possession of them. The naval 
part of the expedition was entrusted to an offi- 
cer named Lachaumareys, who commanded the 
_ Medusa, of forty-four guns. 

In consequence of the ignorance of the officers 
of the ship of the navigation of the coast, the 
Medusa unfortunately run aground on the bank 
of Arguin, on the coast of Africa. After in vain 
trying every means of getting her off, and find- 
ing that all hope of saving the vessel was useless, 
they took measures to secure the safety of the 
crew and passengers. Finding that the boats did 
not afford sufficient accommodation for the 
vari de, a_raft was hastily constructed ; but in the 
tumult of abandoning the wreck, it happened 
that the raft, which was destined to carry the 
greatest number of persons, had on board the 
smallest quantity of provisions. 

When all was ready, the boats pushed off, tow- 
ing the raft, those on board assuring the passen- 
gers on the raft that they would conduct them in 
safety to land. They had not proceeded above 
a couple of leagues, however, when, one after 
another, the boats cast off the tow-lines, and left 
the raft toits fate, each striving to make off with 
all possible speed. 

By this time it was discovered that the raft 
was completely overloaded, and the articles of 
which it was composed becoming saturated with 
watergit sunk below the surfacg, so as to im- 
merse every person on board rly up to the 
middle in water. Finding themselves. thus 


. 


abandoned, and threatened every instant with 
being swallowed up in the Jeep, the most horri- 
ble ideas took possession of their imagnations ; 
they gave themselves up to despair. With some 
difficulty, the officers who were on board suc- 
ceeded in restoring their men to a certain de- 
gree of tranquillity. ‘Their own confidence had 
well nigh given way when they found that they 
were in the middle of the ocean, without chart 
or compass on the raft. It was discovered that 
one of the men had preserved a pocket-compass, 
but in their anxiety to secure this invaluable lit- 
tle instrument, it fell from the hands of the per- 
son who held it, and disappeared between the 
openings of the raft. 

As night came on, the breeze freshened and 
the sea began to swell. By midnight the weath- 
er had become very stormy, the waves breaking 
over them iu every direction. During the whole 
night, the unhappy wretches struggled against 
death, holding firmly by the spars to prevent 
themselves from being swept away, tossed by the 
waves from one end to the other, sometimes pre- 
cipitated into the sea, floating between life and 
death; ‘* mourning over our misfortunes,” says 
one of the survivers, ‘certain of perishing, yet 
contending fur the remains of existence with 
that cruel element which threatened to swallow 
us up. Such was our situation till break of day 
—horrible situation! How shall we convey an 
idea of it which will not fall far short of the 
reality?” 

In the morning the wind abated and the sea 
subsided a little, but the day light displayed a 
scene scarcely Jess appalling than the storm of 
the night. Ten or twelve of the unhappy men 
had their limbs jammed between the spars of 
the raft, and exhausted by fatigue and hunger, 
and unable to extricate themselves, had perished 





in this situation. Several had been swept away 
altogether, so that when they came to count their 
number, it was found that twenty had disap- 
peared. . 

The day turned out beautiful, and they flat- 
tered themselves with the hope that in the course 
of it some of the boats would come to their res- 
cue. Evening approached, however, and none 
was to be seen. As the night advanced, the 
storm again rose; the waves broke over them, 
many were swept away, and the crowding tothe 
centre of the raft became so opfressive, that sev- 
eral were crushed to death.. Firmly persuaded 
that they were on the point of being swallowed 
up by the sea, the soldiers and sailors, abandon- 
ing themselves to despair, resolved to soothe 
their last moments by drinking to intoxication. 
They bored a hole in the head of a large cask, 
and continued to suck till the salt water, mixing 
with the: wine, rendered it no longer palatable. 
Excited by the wine acting on empty stomachs 
and on bodies weakened by hunger and fatigue, 
they now became deaf to the voice of reason, 
and openly declared their intention to murder 
their officers and to cut the ropes which bound 
the raft together. One wretch, indeed, seizing 
an axe, actually began the dreadful work. The 
officers rushed forward, and their interference 





was asignal for a general revolt. The muti- 
neers, for the most part, were fortunately badly 









armed, and the sabres and bayonets of the oppo- 
site party kept them at bay. One fellow was 
secretly cutting the rones, which bound ‘their 
frail raft together. He was instantly flung into 
the sea. Others cut the ropes which supported 
the mast, and it fell on one of the officers: and 
broke his thigh. He was instantly seized by the 
mutineers and thrown overboard, but was saved 
by his friends. Finding that it was necessary to 
make a desperate effurt to put an end to the mu- 
tiny, the officers rushed forward, and many of 
the mutineeers fell. By-and-by, the effects of 
the wine which they had diank wore off, and 
they sank into calmness and servility, crying out 
for mercy, and begging: forgiveness on their 
knees. 

It was now midnight,.and tranquillity appear- 
ed once more to be restored; but scarcely an 
hour had elapsed when the mutineers, as if once 
more seized with sudden frenzy, rushed on the 
officers, tearing them with their teeth. A new 
scene of slaughter again took place, and the raft 
was once more strewed with dead bodies. 

When day dawned, it was found that in the 
night of horror which had just elapsed, no fewer 
than sixty-five of the mutineers had perished, as 
well as two of the other party. The sean- 
ty stock of provisions which they a first pos- 
sessed, was now exhausted. A single cask of 
wine only remained. They began to experience 
the most violent cravings of hunger, and in the 
extremity of their distress were forced to devour 
the dead bodies of their unfortunate companions. 
Some, who, even in the extremity to which they 
were reduced, revolted from this horrible repast, 
tried to stay the pangs of hunger by gnawing 
their sword-belts, cartridge-boxes, &c. but from 
them they found little relief. 

A third night of horror approached. Fortu- 
nately the weather was now calm, and they were 
disturbed only by the piercing cries of those who 
were hourly falling victims to hunger and thirst. 
The morning’s sun showed the survivors the 
lifeless bodies of ten or a dozen more of their 
unfortunate companions, who had died during 
the night. They were all committed to the 
deep except one, who was kept to satisfy the 
cravings of his unhappy comrades. A shoal of 
flying fish, in passing the raft, left a great num- 
ber entangled between the spars. This afforded 
them a momentary relief from the shocking re- 
past to which they had of late been accustomed. 

The fourth night was marked by another re- 
volt. It was, however, soon quelled ; two lives 
only being lost in the scuffle. Their number 
was now reduced to thirty; and it was calculat- 
ed that thé wine and fish which remained would 
be just enough to last four days; but in these 
four days they also calculated that ships might 
arrive from St. Louis to save them. Soon after 
this intimation was made, two soldiers were dis- 
covered behind the cask of wing, through which 
they had bored a hole for the purpose of drink- 
ing it. It having been determined that the pun- 
ishment of death should be inflicted on any one 
who should be guilty of such a crime, they were 
immediately tossed into the sea. % 

Their number was thus reduced to twenty- 
eight; and, as nearly one half of them were so 
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worn out and emaciated, that it was in vain to 
expect their surviving till assistance could ar- 
rive, (but, as long as they did live, they consum- 
ed part of the scanty stock of provisions, ) a coun- 
cil was held, and after deliberation, it was de- 
cided to throw overboard the weak and the sick- 
ly. This shocking resolution was immediately 
carried into effect. 

At length the raft was discovered by a small 
brig, which had been sent out in search of it. 
Of the 150 who embarked, fifteen only were re- 
ceivéd on board the brig; and of these, six died 
shortly after their arrival at St. Louis. 

[Tales of Shipwreck, sold by Tappan & Dennet. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
FALSEHOODS, 

Not long ago, I read a story in the Youth’s 
Companion about some children who broke a 
bottle, and then told their mother the cat broke 
it. It reminded me of something which occur- 
red a few years ago in a family where I resided, 
which I will relate. 

A little girl named Maria went to spend a few 


~ days at her grandfather’s. She wasa very active 


little girl, full of life and vivacity, and very fond 
of play. As there were no little children for her 
to play with, she would uften amuse herself by 
jumping about the room with the kitten, drawing 
a string after her or rolling a ball. There was 
another little animal which she was very fond of 
playing with. This was a puppy, which some 
one ‘had given one of her uncles. It was a very 
little creature not so large as the kitten, and as 
fond of play as Maria herself. 

Maria had an uncle who had been away to 
school, and was now spending vacation at home. 
One day he was writing at the table, and while 
he stepped out of the room for a few moments 
Maria went to the table and taking up his pen— 
and probably thinking it perfectly dry—began 
scribbling on the paper as if writing. But soon 
to her consternation, she found she had made 
several black marks upon it. She was a very 
good girl and did not love mischief, and no doubt 
felt very sorry for what she had done, but when 
her uncle came in, and asked who had been 
scribbling his paper she burst into a loud laugh, 
and said the puppy did it. And then she went 
off laughing and saying the puppy had been 
writing on uncle S.’s paper. Her uncle gave 
her a gentle reproof, and nothing more was said 
about it. 

In the evening her aunt went to her room to 
put her to bed, and as she was about to say’ the 
Lord’s Prayer, she became distressed on ac- 
count of the falsehood she had told. Her aunt 
told her that if she felt she had done wrong, she 
must pray to God to forgive her. After some 
further conversation about it, she repeated her 
usual evening prayers and then apparently for- 
got the anxiety she had felt, and seemed to think 
that now she had said her prayers all was well. 
Her aunt feared that she had not really felt what 
she said, and she enquired, “have you prayed 
from the heart, M?” and then she told her what 
it was to pray with the heart, and that it was 
only such prayers that God would hear; when 
M. bursting into tears, said, “Oh no, I did not 
pray with my heart, I only said it with my lips,” 
and then she clasped her hands together, and 
raising her eyes to heaven very slowly and sol- 
emnly repeated the Lord’s Prayer, adding some 
petitions of her own; asking God to forgive her 
for Jesus’ sake. She then bid her aunt good 
night, and said that God would forgive her and 
take care of her. 

_ After this, Maria was very careful to say noth- 
ing that was not strictly true. You will perceive 
that the falsehood which M. told, was not like 
that which the children told about the bottle. 
They intended to deceive their mother, Maria 
did not intend this, She did not suppose her 
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uncle would think the puppy had been writing 
on his paper, still she felt that it was wrong to 
tell a falsehood even in jest. She had been told 
that all liars shall have their part in the lake 
which burns with fire and brimstone, and she 
thought that surely she had spoken that which 
was not true. 

There are a great many sorts of liars. A lie 
may be told in a great many ways, and from a 
great variety of motives. It may be told for the 
sake of escaping punishment, as in the case of the 
children mentioned above. Some are even so 
wicked as to tell lies for the sake of injuring 
others. One person used to tell that which was 
not true, for the sake of doing good to others. 
Do you think she had ever learned from the Bi- 
ble that we must not do evil that good may come. 
On no account whatever, may a falsehood be 
spoken, not even if we should think we could 
honor God by it.. The Lord hateth a lying 
tongue. The lip of truth shall be established 
forever, but a lying tongue is but for a moment. 
Do you know who says this? How beautiful is 
the truth—let it dwell in your hearts. How 
odious, how black is a lie. Say with David, I 
hate and abhor lying. Do you know who is the 
father of lies? Read the forty-fourth verse of 
the eighth chapter of John and you will see. Oh 
you would not be his children. 

{ know a little girl who is very careful always 
to speak the truth. Not long ago she was play- 
ing with a younger sister, and some of their 
playthings had got out of the way where they 
could not find them. I was in the room and 
heard their conversation. “*E. do you know 
where they are?” ‘ No,” said E. as she stood 
with one hand behind her. ‘ Be careful E. and 
not let Satan put a lie in your heart.” “I don’t 
know where they are,” said E. again. ‘“ E. I 
am afraid he has put a lie in your heart, and oh! 
E. if you Jet him put lies in your heart, he will 
put you into the fire, and this is just what Satan 
intends to do when he tempts peopletosin. He 
does it on purpose to make them miserable, aud 
to destroy their souls. The Bible says, ‘* Re- 
sist the devil, and he will flee from you.”” When 
tempted to sin go at once to the Saviour, and 
ask him to teach you and help you to overcome. 
He was tempted and gained the victory, and he 
will help all those who love and pray to him to 
gain the victory also.” J.G 

Webster, 1842. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companien. 
THE BOAT-RIDE. 

When Ann was alittle girl, she lived near a 
river. As her grandfather who lived near by 
frequently had occasion to cross the river, he 
owned a boat, and used sometimes to take Ann 
with him when he went over to the other side. 
This she liked very much. Nothing pleased her 
more than a boat-ride, as she calledit. She used 
to notice very attentively how the boat was row- 
ed across the water and sometimes almost thought 
she could manage it herself. 

When she was about seven years old she went 
to a neighboring® town to spend a week with an 
aunt. She had alittle cousin three years young- 
er than herself, whom I will call Harriet. As 
the weather was warm, Annand her cousin used 
to spend much of their time in playing out of 
doors. Near the house was some clay, which 
they used to mix with water and make into 
cakes. They also built something which they 
called an oven, where they could put in their 
cakes and pies and say they were baking. This 
amusement Ann liked very much, and she thought 
she should never be tired of it, but one thing she 
wished very much she could do. At a little dis- 
tance from the housé was a pond which had been 
made for ducks, and she wished she could con- 
trive some way to give her little cousin a boat- 











ride. One day as she was looking around, she 


saw a trough lying by the wall, which had been 
used for feeding pigs. This she thought would 
do nicely for a boat, if she could only get it into 
the water. It was several yards from the pond, 
but after tugging and pushing awhile ‘she suc- 
ceeded according to her wishes. She then pick- 
ed up something which she thought would do for 
ears, ad she and little H. took their seats in the 
boat. She soon got it off a little from the shore, 
and began to move along very slowly, when H. 
in making some movement lost her balance and 
fell overboard. Happily for her the water was 
not very deep, to that she was in no great dan- 
ger of being drowned ; but the bottom of the pond 
was al] mud, just as ducks like, but it was not so 
good a place for little girls to get into. Little 
H. came out all covered with mud. She and 
Ann were both frightened and hastened to the 
house as fast as possible, and very much did Ann 
wish she had let the tro#gh alone, for when she 
had got to the house she found her aunt had com- 
pany, and they all had to hear the story of what 
had happened. Ann never saw her boat again, 
afid she made no enquiries for it, as she did not 
wish to attempt another ride. She likes very 
well to sail upon the water now, and sometimes 
thinks shé should like to cross the ocean; but 
she would not willingly start in a trough or like 
the “wise men of Gotham” venture in a 
“bowl.” 1. G. A. 
pan) 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
HISTORY OF A DOLL. 

The first yeats of my life were passed ina 
toy-shop, wholly, enveloped in paper, with the 
exééption of my curly flaxen head.” Long wea- 
risome yeats too, lam sure they were. At the 
retutn of Christmas and New Years’ days, my 
heatt would beat high with hope that some little 
customer might take a fancy to me. As they 
cate ih in troops on these days, I scrutinized 
their faces vety eagerly, to read what was pass- 
ing ih theit minds, and if a stray glance was di- 
tected towatd mé, I tried to look as fascinating 
as possible. At last a very smiling young mat- 
ron came in, and enquired for a doll of my com- 
plexion. My heart was in my mouth, as my 
master approached the shelf where I stood, and 
handed me toher. Taking me in her hand, she 
surveyed me intently from head to foot, as if to 
discover a blemish. But fault there was none. 
So paying the price of my freedom, she careful- 
ly placed me Within an immense muff, and pro 
ceeded on her way. After what appeared tome 
a very, long journey, we at length reached her 
house. Upon entering, the sound of happy 
voices reached my ears. I was soon drawn from 
my hiding place, and held at arms length by the 
loveliest little girl I had ever seen—her eyes 
blue as the sky above, masses of curling auburn 
locks around her temples—a mouth expressive 
of the most perfect sweetness and good nature— 
who can say I had not a sweet iittie mus ress. 
But I soon found there was another to share in 
her caresses; a younger sister of about two 
years made her appearance in the parlor, and 
with the graceful gestures and broken lispings of 
infancy testified the delight afforded her. Beau- 
tiful as this little stranger was to my eyes, = b« 
gan to fear that it might not beso pleasant to 
have two mistresses, but the experience of a day 
convinced me that the Golden Rule was not un- 
known to my little friends. Blest with the best 
of parents, angry words were seldom if ever 
heard, and my life bade fair to pass like a fairy 
dream. Never hada doll sucha gorgeous ward- 
robe—robes of every rainbow hue, a baby house 
completely furnished with the tiniest of chairs 
and tables, love and admiration meeting me at 
every step, what more could I want. 

One lovely spring morning, they took us into 
the country for a ride. The little ones were gay 
with delight. Nota flower blossomed unnoticed 


beneath their feet—not a bird on the wing that 
called not foxy expressions of rapturous de- 
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light. After a day spent in riding and rambling 
about, their parents as happy as themselves, they 
started for home, garlanded with flowers. Soon 
their little fair heads were bowed in slumber, and 
I lay listening to the outpouring of the mother’s 
affection, as she gazed upon their innocent faces. 
It was late when they arrived home, and I was 
carefully laid away by the mother in my appro- 
priate place. : 

Morning dawned, and I lay watching for the 
sound of their little pattering feet, till I was 
weary with hope deferred. Strange voices that 
day saluted my ears—and I had a dismal fore- 
boding of evil.. Toward evening of the next 
day I heard the father’s voice say, as if in con- 
versation, ** Pray God to spare my childran!” 1 
listened again, and learned that they were both 
wasting away with that terrific disease the scar- 
let fever. Who can tell my anxiety as I lay 
there from hour to hour, dreading to hear the 
worst. But day after day passed by, and I was 
still ignorant of their fate. An unnatural still- 
ness seemed to pervade the whole house, and I 
grew sick at heart with my loneliness. At 
length some one entered the room with a light 
step and approached the drawer where I lay. 1 
looked up and beheld the mother clad in robes 
of mourning. At sight of me she covered her 
face with her hands, burst into a flood of tears, 
and saying, ‘‘ My babes! my poor babes! J shall 
go to them; but they shall not retarn to me.” 
She bowed her head in uncontrollable agony. 

Sorrowful as this visit was, I wished for a re- 
petition; but in vain. I did not see her face 
again till the end of two years, when she again 
approached, and taking me in her hand showed 
ine to a little infant she heldin her arms. I gaz- 
ed eagerly in its face as its tiny hands embraced 
me, for something to remind me of the dead. 
Nor was I disappointed. There was the same 
deep blue eyes with their long lashes; the same 
sweetness of expression I had so often remarked 
in them. I saw the mother smile sadly, and 
with eyes swimming in tears, clasp the child 


‘ eloser to her breast, as if a voice whispered in 


her ear, *“* This too is mortal! Love it if thou 
wilt; but love thy God more !” s. 
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A iwessun FaAOl Tik BEE, 

We offer our youthful readers the counsels of 
a friend in the following rematks, about the in- 
dustry and obedience of the Bee, which we have 
take from a new book, intended, by the lady 
who made it, for the instruction of the young: 

The bee has a wonderful instinct. By instinct, 
we mean that feeling which inclines an animal 
to do what is right for its preservation or com- 
fort, without its being able to understand why it 
ought to do so, and without being taught. How 
much more precious a thing is reason, which we 
are endowed with, than the finest instinct of ani- 
mals! yet very few of us make half so good or 
constant use of our reason, as the brutes do of 
their instinct. The Lord has been pleased to 
design, that the bee should furnish a great quan- 
tity of a very rich and wholesome nourishment, 


‘for its own and for our use. ey is very fre- 
quently mentioned in Script and of such 






value was it considered, that the distinguishing 
character of Canaan (the good land which God 
chose for his own people, Israel, and which is a 
type of heaven itself,) was, ‘a land flowing with 
milk and honey.” Flowers, that so delight the 
eye by their lovely colors, and charm the smell 
by their fragrance, are the only materials from 
which the bee can form its store. 

In a wild state, the bees make their nest in 
the hollows of rocks and trees ; and we may see 
them in the cavities of old walls and buildings ; 
but those who keep bees, in order to make pro- 
fit by their honey, put them into hives made of 
straw, for their habitation. Now, no sooner is 
the bee settled in the hive, than, without delay, 
it sets about fulfilling its work there. There is 
with the bee no loitering up aud down; no rest- 
iug at ease or basking in the sun; no, allisa 
scene of the most busy activity ; and each one 
goes to work, as if the prosperity of the whole 
hive depended on its exertions. Alas! children, 
how few of you do this, when old enough to 
know for what purpose you are put into this 
great habitation, the world! How you love to 
idle away the precious hours; and make a thou- 
sand false and foolish excuses, for what you 
know to be sinful indolence! The little bee 
goes to work, to lay in a store of provision for 
the winter, while it is yet very far distant; and 
the bee cannot reason, as you can, on the value 
of time, nor understand that, if life continues, 
days of helplessness and sadness must come; 
days when the flowers shall -have withered, the 
ground shall be covered with snow, and no pos- 
sible way shall exist of getting a supply, if it be 
neglected while spring and summer last. Yet 
this instinct bids it work, and it works with all 
its little might. You can well understand what 
you are told, both by your teachers, and by your 
own reason and conscience, that the spring and 
summer of your life will soon be gone, and that 
age, (should you live to be old,) like a dreary 
winter, will soon arrive; and that death, in the 
end, will shut you upin the dark tomb. Beyond 
the tomb, you must exist forever upon what you 
have provided in this world—whether, with the 
blessed, you have “laid up for yourselves treas- 
ures in heaven,” or, with the wicked, “ treas- 
ured up unto yourselves wrath against thie day 
of wrath, and revelation of the righteous judg- 
ment of God.” Knowing this, not pretending 
to doubt it, only compare your sad and wicked 
carelesness with the diligence and activity of 
the little bee! Do you think, my dear children, 
that God will require less from you, to whom 
he has given so much, than from this poor in- 
sect? 

The bee, having examined its habitation, goes 
out in search of proper materials to fill it with. 
It finds in the pleasant garden a thousand lovely 
'flowers, and sweet blossoms, expanding under 
the warm sun; and upon one it alights, dips its 
trunk into the cup at the bettom of the flower, 
takes up a proper quantity of the nourishment 
which it wants, puts it into a little bag, and goes 
on to another flower; and so it proceeds, until 
it is loaded with a rich treasure, when it flies 


working busily upon it until it is time to go out 
for a fresh supply. 

Such a garden is the Scripture—such flowers 
blossom in every page, offering you a rich ban- 
quet, if you will pause to gather it. Oh! that, 
like the bee, you would often alight there; and, 
having read, or heard, as much as you can well 
bear in mind, take it with you into retirement, 
meditate upon it, and pray over it, until it has 
nourished your soul, and remains laid up in your 
memory as a most precious store, to be applied 
on every needful occasion. 

Surely the busy bee must enjoy very much 
the warm beams of the sun, and the fragrance 
of the flowers, and the freshness of the soft air; 





and it is sweet to hear its pretty humming noise. 
I am convinced that, if you look attentively at 


away to its hive, and then carefully lays it up, - 





both, you will say that a bee is a more useful 
and active insect than a butterfly, though they 
may be roving among the same flowers at the 
same time. There is something restless and 
unmeaning in the motions of a butterfly. I 
could almost fancy it is only reposing on the 
flowers for me to admire its beautiful wings.. It 
reminds me of those who do, indeed, study the 
Bible and other books, but merely to get credit 
among men, and to show their cleverness; not 
to derive any real benefit from them; and you 
see the consequence—the butterfly builds no 
house, lays up no store for the winter—and, 
therefore, as soon as the warm days end, it falls 
down and dies under the cold breeze. 

But how different it is with our little friend, 
the bee! how wise and discerning is this insect ! 
You may put an artificial flower, made of paper, 
in the garden, and the butterfly will rest upon 
it, and spread its gay colors in the sui? quite 
contentedly—but not a moment will the bee 
consent to stay, for there is no honey in that 
flower. Profit, lasting profit, isthe end that this 
creature has in view; what yields no honey has 
no charm for it—off it flies to the blossom’of the 
thyme, or the nettle, or of any lowly looking® 
shrub, whence it can extract its sweet food. 

How foolish are they who suppose that an idle 
life, passed among gay sights and trifling amuse- 
ments, is happier than that which is devoted to 
piety and useful knowledge! Will you say that 
the BEE is a melancholy creature?—oh ! look, 
and attend but a moment, as she nestles in a 
sweet blosssom, and springs away, with her 
treasure, to alight on the leaves of another flow- 
er, and bury her little head in it, and away 
again, with her bright wings glittering in the 
sunshine. Poor children, you who think reli- 
gion gloomy, and pity others for being kept so 
strict, as you fancy it, I wish you knew how 
much happier they are than yourselves! What 
are all your expensive toys, your showy dresses, 
and your well-gilt books of fairy tales, and fool- 
ish stories, but so many paper roses, that may 
be pretty enough to look at, but can never yield 
any nourishment to your minds, nor give you 
materials for an eternal store? I do not say 
that you should do nothing but work and study ; 
but I do say that you cannot be happy here, nor 
blessed hereafter, if you make no better use of 
your valuable time and opportunities, than to 
gratify your own inclinations, and to obtain the 
admiration of your fellow creatures, for things 
that a butterfly, perbaps, may excel you in—or 
in which, at least, if you be clever and well-read, 
a wise heathen may putg you quite to shame by 
his superior knowledge. ; 

But we have not yet done with the bee. You 
will hardly believe that these little insects have a 
monarch in every hive, a queen, to whom they 
pay the most devoted obedience ; they work for 
her,‘ feed her, take the tenderest care of her 
young, wil] fight and die in her defence. If you 
rob them of their queen, you reduce them to 
despair—if you take her away, you may lead 
the whole swarm with you, wherever you please; 
they will follow—and nothing but death puts an 
end to their Joyal attachment. 

Here is a beautiful example of submission to 
parents and teachers, and all that are put in au- 
thority over young people, as well as of obe- 
dience to the king and the laws! A country 
disturbed by evil and rebellious spirits, a family 
of unruly servants and children, or a school 
where the voice of the teacher is disregarded, 
and noise and disorder prevail, must be put to 
shame by a peep into a common bee-hive. We 
are told in Scripture that God is not the author 
of confusion, but of peace; and all scenes of dis- 
order and disturbance must be extremely dis- 
pleasing to him. Think of the hundreds cf Rees 
that inhabit one hive, and how they are crowd- 
ed together ; their delicate cells in the honey- 
comb being scarcely divided from each other 
and only one small entrance to the habitatior 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 























where the comers and goers must certainly meet, 
and be in danger of disputing the passage—yet 
who ever hears the little creatures quarrelling, 
or sees them fighting, or disturbing one another 
at their employment? 

Among them, all is order and harmony ; they 
very well exemplify that excellent rule, ‘a place 
for every thing, and every thing in its place.” 
And so obliging are they in accommodating and 
assisting each other, that here again you may 
find a good example in their conduct. 








EDITORIAL. 
HE THAT LOVETH REPROOF IS WISE- 
Jane Porter and Lucy Whitman were walking home 
from school together. “Which do you like best ?” ask- 











ed Jane, * Maria Stanwood, or Ellen Fleming ?” 

“Qh I like Ellen Fleming a great deal the best,” re- 
plied Lucy ; “ Maria is so proud and thinks she knows so 
much better than any body else, that I can’t bear her.” 

“But then she is generous, and has a kind heart, 
I think with all her pride; but Ellen Fleming is so sel- 
fish and so stingy thatI don’t like her at all.” 

“J never saw her angry in my life,and Maria Stan- 
wood is in‘a passion almost every day.” 

“T know it, but then she generally gets over. it pretty 
soon; and I would rather have any body get angry once 
in a while, than be so stingy.. Do you think she 
wouldn’t lend me her pencil yesterday, when I asked 
her?” 

.. Lucy, who knew that Jane was much in the habit of 
borrowiug, and did not always return what she borrow- 
ed, said nothing. 

Now it happened that this conversation was over- 
heard by one of those busy-bodies, one at least of whom 
is to be found in every school, who repeat all they hear, 
especially if it can do any mischief. She could hardly 
wait for school-time to come in the afternoon, so eager 
was she to communicate what she knew. 

“ What do you think Lucy Whitman said about you ?” 
she began as soon as she saw Maria. 

“TI don’t know—what did she say?” replied Maria. 

“ She said you were so proud she couldn’t bear you ; 
and that you thought you knew more than any body else 
in the world.” 

“IT am much obliged to Miss Lucy Whitman,” said 
Maria, her face flushed with passion; “I guess she likes 
me full as well as I like her,—and I don’t think I shall 
cry very hard for any thing she says.” 

Much more Maria went on to say, for when she was 
excited she never knew where to stop. The tale-bear- 
er then went off to find Ellem#F leming. 

“ Jane Porter says you are the stingiest, and most sel- 
fish girl she ever saw ;” remarked she. 

“What business has she to say that, I wonder?” 
Ellen began; but suddenly stopped, and the momentary 
feeling of resentment subsided as she thought, “ Perhaps 
it is true; I know it is true; for have I not said the 
same thing to myself. I must be more watchful and 
take more pains to conquer my selfishness.” And then 
her eyes filled with tears as she reflected, “I am a pro- 
fessed follower of Christ, and how much I have dishon- 
ored him by this fault.” So merely adding aloud, 
“ Well, I dare say she is right,” she walked away, leav- 
ing her companion quite surprised and disappointed at 
the result of her communications. 

Maria Stanwood, too, was a professed ‘disciple of 
Christ. She and Ellen had united with the church dur- 
ing a revival of religion six months before, in which 
many children and young persons were hopefully con- 
verted. But her temper was naturally, proud, violent, 
and imperious; and the ififluence of religion had not as 
yet subdued it. The least contradiction, the slightest 
reproof, threw her into a passion, and with an inconsis- 
tency, common to some older persons, she reproached 
herself most bitterly, in her moments of reflection, for 
the very faults which she would not bear to hear men- 





tioned by another. 


In the present case, although after her passion had 
subsided, she could not help acknowledging the truth of 
her companion’s accusation, yet this acknowledgment 
did not diminish her feelings of resentment against Lucy 
Whitman, whom she continued for a long time to treat 
with coldness. She could not humble herself sufficient- 
ly to forgive Lucy; and while this was the case she 
could not expect to succeed in overcoming her pride. 
There is no way of cultivating a virtue but by acting tt. 

Ellen, on the contrary, endeavored to treat Jane Por- 
ter with peculiar kindness; and when Jane, conscious of 
the severe remarks she had made, and touched by Ellen’s 
good-nature, confessed the fault of which she had been 
Guilty, Ellen not only assured her of forgiveness, but 
owned that there had been too much occasion for Jane’s 
remarks, She persevered in her efforts to overcome her 
selfish disposition, and to imitate the example of her Sa- 
viour; and though she found many difficulties, was at 


last successful. L. 
a>. 
YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
This week’s paper completes the year. Who will pay 


in advance for the nert year? We ask this question, 
because it often happens that the reader is disap- 
pointed when the paper stops at the end of the year— 
he then wants the Nos. that he missed, but they are 
all gone. Now, to prevent this disappointment, let the 
advance payment be sent to the Publisher, immediately, 
and then the paper will not stop at all. Perhaps the 
Post Master will be kind enough to send the dollar, and 
obtain for you a Receipt, if you ask him. This plan is 
adopted, because many names on our books are those of 
children, and we do not always know whether they like 
the Companion well enough to wish for it another year. 





\G> A few copies of the Companton for 1842, bound, 
may be had at this office, at One Dollar a Volume. 











VARIETY. 








The Two Bees. 

On a fine morning in May, two bees set forward in 
quest of honey ; the one wise and temperate, the other 
careless and extravagant. They soon arrived ata garden 
enriched with aromatic herbs, the most fragrant flowers, 
and the most delicious fruits. They regaled themselves 
for a time on the various dainties that were spread be- 
fore them ; the one loading his thigh at intervals with 
provisions for the hive against the distant winter; the 
other revelling in sweets, without regard to anything but 
his present gratification. At length they found a wide- 
mouth phial, that hung beneath the bough of a peach- 
tree, filled with honey ready tempered, and exposed to 
their taste in the most alluring manner. , The thought- 
less epicure, spite of all his friend’s remonstanees, plung-. 
ed headlong into the vessel, resolving to indulge himself 
in-al] the pleasures of sensuality. The philosopher, on 
the other hand, sipped a little with caution; but being 
suspicious of danger, flew off to fruits and flowers ; 


where, by the moderation of his meals, he improved his }., 


relish for the true enjoyment of them. In the evening, 
however, he called upan his friend to inquire whether he 
would return to the hive; but found him surfeited in 
sweets which he was as unable to leave as to enjoy. 
Clogged in his wings, enfeebled in his feet, and his 
whole frame totally enervated, he was but just able to 
bid his friend adieu, and to lament, with his Jatest breath, 
that though a taste of pleasure might quicken the relish 
of life, an unrestrained indulgence is inevitable de- 
struction. 
——@~——_ 
Give Me a Cent. 


“How do you do, little boy ?” said a gentleman to a 
rosy-faced urchin, who was playing on the door-step of 
his father’s house. 

“The boy jumped up from his play, and looking arch- 
ly at the visitor said, “Give me a cent.” 

“ What is your name little fellow?” said the gentle- 
man, as he shook hands with the boy. 

“George Augustus Blaisdell,—won’t you give mea 
cent ?” was the quick and bold reply. 

“Do you go to school, George >” inquired the visitor, 
not appearing to regard his request. 

“Yes,” replied George ; “ but I want a cent.” 

The gentleman, evidently disgusted with his boldness 
gave him a cent, saying, “I am afraid, little boy, you 
are idle and bold.” 

Without noticing the reproof, the thoughtless boy 





ran off to his papa, exclaiming, “I’ve gota cent; I’ve 
got a cent.” 

When the gentleman called again he took no notice 
of George. He was not pleased at being teased for 
money an eboldness of the boy was so offensive 
that he could not love him.— S. S. Messenger. 

—————<——— 
A Knowing Dog. 

A fine, large Newfoundland dog, belonging to a gen- 
tleman of Cornwall, (Eng.) was not long since returning 
with his master from bathing, and was, as usual, trotting 
behind his horse, carrying his towel, when a gust of 
wind blew off his master’s hat; the dog was told to 
“pick it up;” this he found impossible while he carried 


the towel, as he could not close his mouth sufficient to 


grasp it, but at last he dropped the towel into the hat, and 
ran off, seemingly well pleased with the exploit. 
a 
Beautiful Extract. 

Have you never seen a bird perched upon the lower 
branches of a tree, disturbed from his resting place b 
some noise of approaching peril, and tempted to fly a 
little higher, and again by receiving alarm, a little high- 
er, till he reaches the top-most bough, then spreads his 
wings and flies away? It is easy to apply th's to the 
troubles of the Christian, and the happy effects which 
they have in raising the grounds of his repose, or in 
making him nearer the safer resting-place, till having 
reached it, he only waits the final signa! to soar on hight 

















Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ON THE DEATH OF A PIOUS YOUNG MAN. 
If warmth of heart to virtue given, 
And sweet affection’s hallow’d glow 
Might ask in recompense from Heaven 
A lingering sojourn below, 
If vigorous manhood’s healthful bloom, 
Might hope from time a riper date, 
Thou hadst not songht the lonely tomb 
And left thy home so desolate. 
Yet not on fleeting things of earth 
The anchor of thy soul was staid, 
But mindful of its glorious birth, 
In Heaven its choicest treasures laid - 
Bright prospects of a bliss divine 
Accorded for a Saviour’s sake, 
In the dread hour of death was thine, 
And thou hast risen, that bliss to take. 1. H..3. 
—.—__—_ 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TEMPERANCE ODE, ; 
BY A JUVENSLE PEN. 
Old Alcohol’s a hurtful thing, 
To man’s degenerate race, 
It binds him like a tyrant king 
In fetters strong and base, 
We'll turn us from his wiles with scorn, 
And seek the gushing rill, 
And pray to God both night and morn, 
To keep us temperate stil]. 
Old Alcohols the friend of death, , 
We'll shun its lurking snare, 
Lest we should rush with poisoned breath 
To folly and despair; 
This very hand will sign the pledge, 
Nor be destruction’s prey, 
For to our souls ’twill be a hedge 
From error’s fearful way. 
—_—__—_ 


P. M. A. 


WRITTEN UNDER THE PICTURE OF A 
BOY ASLEFP AT SCHOOL. 

Tired of study! for thy lesson book 
Hath fallen slowly from thy loosening hand ; 
And thou hast sought in calm forgetfulness ~~ 
A soothing solace from thine oft conned task. 
Nor wonder is it that thy bright blue eye 
Dwelling upon it long hath closed. 
Sleep on, then, for the master’s careless eye 
Hath scanned thee not. Nor mischief-making boy, 
Pointed at thee, fit subject for a laugh. 
Sleep or, and dream that thou art now at play 
In the deep forest, mid the tall old trees. 
Shaking the ripened nuts in clusters, down 
In showers upon thy playmates. Thus dream on 
And waking find no greater sorrow 
Than a task unlearned. And when thy locks 
Are turned to white, save here and there may stray, 
A thread of gold, amid the snow; then may 
The sorrows, joys, and bitter cares of life 
Fall from thy willing spirit, as now thy book ; 
And thou mayegt sink into the arms of Death, 
As now thou t in the arms of Sleep. Anna. 















